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In the wars against the Moors and Castilians there were many
Portuguese who became ennobled, winning for themselves the right
to lands and titles. Few of them, however, remained in possession of
estates which were difficult to exploit in competition with those
great capitalistic enterprises represented by the religious and military
orders. When the attention of the Portuguese came to be directed
chiefly toward the sea, many individuals who had been born in rural
servitude now found themselves promoted to the position of free
laborers in the city. At the same time, while they were going up the
ladder, others were coming down, among them the small rural pro-
prietors, the owners of estates that had been granted them for their
services in time of war; these were individuals incapable of competing
with the latifundiary enterprises, .and were, accordingly, absorbed by
the latter. The very laws of Dom Fernando designed to curb the
latifundia almost never had any other effect than that of taking away
the holdings of the lesser gentry, who through penury or lack of
labor were incapable of exploiting them, to incorporate them with
the domains of the all-powerful monopolists. Whence a numerous
nobility of "landless Johnnies" ("jooes-se7n-terra") in Portugal, a
nobility that began drifting to the cities, principally to the court, to
seek out public employment in the vicinity of the King and, later,
in the overseas possessions.

Alberto Sampaio provides us with valuable data regarding the
utter lack of rigidity or aristocratic exclusiveness in the concept of
lineage among the early Portuguese. The names of individuals were
then, as they still are to a certain extent today, in Portugal and in
Brazil, the same for the humble as for the great. These names were
generally Germanic; "for following the coming of the Suevi and the
Visigoths, the Hispanos adopted their names in place of those of the
Romans." And Sampaio adds: "In documents of the late Middle
Ages personal names are held in common by all and are so uniform
that in the writs of assignation no legal differentiation is made be-
tween knights and others; this is especially noticeable in the judicial
inquiries, where, alongside patronymics in general use, there begin
to appear present-day surnames designating now nobles and now
commoners. ... A dominant race with a blood-stream different
from that of the inhabitants," the writer goes on to say, "is inadmis-
sible without personal names that are its exclusive property; and the
counter-proof is patent in the extreme admixture of names and physi-
cal types throughout the whole of the population." 71 In this regard,
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